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ABSTRACT ^ 

The objective of teacher education prograas should be 
to^ assist prospective teachers in developing coapetencies needed to 
intervene successfully in the* developaent of youth froa diverse 
cultiiiiraL backgrounds. This objective has a number of iaplications for 
teacher education prograas and for. school curriculua at all levels. 
7eacher education institutions au^t; (a) develop programs that 
reflect, the defined skills, attitudes, and, experiences reguired of 
individual living and learning in a pluralistic society; (b) replace 
subordinate content objectives vith behavioral objectives.; (c)* 
eaploy, in thX^full range of positions, faculty and adainistratots 
froB all ethnic groups; (d) iaplesent training components that 
provide, for competencies needed ill cross/cultural and minority 
teaching/learning situations; and (e) assist school districts in 
establishing teaching/learning effectiveness centers to provide for 
the upgrading of professional competencies in' the cognitive dosaih 
and to cosbine creativity vith the ability to he t resource to the 
learning process for all youth in a plurali3tic^ society, ^he schools 
■ust': (a) adopt a philosophy of continuous progress, (b) select 
instructional resources that vill reflect multicultural education^ 
(c) relieve the teacher of nonteaching functions, and (d) provide 
opportunities vithin the school for the child tq apply rational 
thinking to real problems of living in a culturally diverse society. 
(This documen;^ contains a 2-page bibliography «and glossary of 
competency*based teacher education terms.) (Author/HHD) 
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A POSITION PAPER 
••ON 

TEACHER CXiMPRCENCIES FOR CULTURAL DIVERSm , ■ 
IN CONNECTION 'VJITH THE AACTE 14ULT1CULTURAL EDUCATION/CO^■IPErENCY-BASED 

lEAQiER EDUGATiON-PROJECr . ' 



by- 

Gordell Vh/nh* 



-,7^ Plaiined irjulticiiltural education and tiie incorporation of con>- 
petaicy-based eduqatloi^i in school systems, colleges and universities 

L * • - * 

are becoming increasii'igly recognized- as inportant phenouKma In the ' 
Arrjsrican educational enterprisa. T(5 the extent that multicitltural 
education can be significantly .initiated and purposefully influenced, 
the role of the educational practitioker is central in these •phenoinHna. 
It is asstmed in this paper that* tN^: j^-^ls 4 positive value to the^ ^ 
total educational arena and to the sdcieft'' i^ich it* selves in de- 



veloping and Implementing a relevJmt -and viable multicultural •educa- 
tional program for learners based on the concept^ of conpetency-^tjased 
education. - ' 

Teacher education i§ changing in higher educationa!hSnstitutions 



because there^are insistent demands rising Iiaii si idi group^i. as ^fe gd: — ^ 
can Americc as, American Ind^ms, ClTLcanocs, Blades and Puertp Ricans. 
to recognize the inportaTfce of cultural differences and inodify tiie 



^^Professor ;ind Cliaj-rmm of tlid Division of Teachet liiducation;. ' 
Alabana State Univ^^i^sity, tfontgon:-ery, Alabam* . / ^ ' ^ 



curriculi.im to reflect their concerns . A dialogCie *is revolving aromd 

sound sD'ategies to create a teacher ediicatioi;! program vMch will equip 

die individual teacher to demonstrate specified c^etencies'\\?hich are 

realistic to our pluralistic society. When this gpal is realized, the 

role of tl-ie teacher XTi^ll change from a bureaucratic functionary to that 

of a denx^cratic 'educational practitioner, 

• Evcr>^ school iii our nation has an irrperative mission these days : 

to help prepare its students for life in .a society conposed of many 
<^ » - 

diverse bultures, racial and ethnic strands, Ihe extent to \ohich thq 

school equips its young people to work and live within a country graced. 

by £^ assortment of races, cultures, and life* styles— each mutually 

celebrated-- is a positive indicator of its ove'rall quality and its 

relevance to contemporary youth. Therefore, multicultural teaching is 

the .greatest educational chsdlenge of the centyry. A response to that 

challenge 1*^ a viable Multicultural Education/Corrpe^tency-Based Teacher ^ 

w . . ' ' ' . \ 

Education PrograjTr— foi" it is in the quality of the teacher fliat all • 

Qlse depends when it comes to facilitative* learning. ^ • 1 

In developing a Mu].ticultural Education 'Program, there is need to 

e:jq>lore ti'ii^ question, 'Vliat does a teacher need to 'loioi^; and^ be able to 

do^in order to teach effectively in a culturally diverse society*?" In 

seeking answers^ tl^s question, -the writer tfJikedwith teachers public 

school admlnisti^ators, . traii^ers of teachers, state departjnent of educa- ^ ' 

■ * • . * . - *. 

tion personnel and r^SGa3:chers_ni education. Ihe key idea that emerg(^d \. 



vsas the, concept of con:|*^^.tency-based teacher education i'f nmlticultural 
education becon^s 3^ reality. ' , ^ ^' \ ' ' y 

'- It: appears obvious diat: if the aiih of teaclung is learning, th(?re /^{ 
should be. evidence that pr§-servi.ce tcadiefs am bring ^bout appropriatf 



f 

learriirig in students before assume resixmsibility for such learning • 

I • . ^ ^ ' • / ' ^ ' • ' ■ 

in the classroom. Therefore,/ It is believed that this] aiiTi can be accom- 

•plished by enabling the prospective learner, to d^noastrat^mstety or 
attainrnfemt of specified criifeeria. These criteria can be stated so that 
they .include ar/sas in the ^ognitive, affective, and psychorot^g: dcamins 

>,and encdtrpass all phase^' pf education— from preprimary to the graduate. 

* . Competency-, of coi^^e, is the iimortant concept, the s ine qua nom 
\, of conpetency-based teaiher education. 'The learner will have ^ number 
of readins skills) he mil differentiate among" several^ elements of di- 
verse cultur'es with- Y ^er cent accvirac^, he will know^Z nunber of eto- ^ / 

'nomic concepts, and ^^^''on. This is dif^siifint from the usual approacli 
of saying: Given X anx)unt of *6ima, the learner will be tauglit to the 
best of his and our ^aibility. In this latter approach^ time is the inajor ^ 

♦ i I - ■ ' , ' ■ 

limiting factor; in^competency-bas^ teacher education, time is basically 
inconsequential.- The development.-of a teacher education program that 
generates this kind of evidence is mandatory if we are to provide the/ 
best educadloru possible^J^^^^ Y^^^^iJ' ^ * - 



ASSIMPTIOMB OF CQMPETENCy-BASfo TEACiffiR EDUCATI ON ' ' ) 

1) ' Conpetency-based teacher education should liave at its base de- 



-tai4ed-deseriptrieflfis-of-tft!$^bete 

Althqjjgh already alluded t6,^ this assimptim deserves additional rconment 
bec^usje, of cll the assumptions under lyl.ng9conpetency^bcised teacher edu- . 
cation, the eiqohasis oil behavioral outca]^ is probably the nost contro- ♦ - 

versial . % \ ^ . • ' 

Beliavioral outcoiTx^s mre variously referred to as beliavioral objec- ' • • 
' tives, performance goats, operational objectives, and instructional 
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objectivos. But regardless of the nomenclature enployed, most/would 
agree thit statements of behavioral outcomes should meet three crl- • 
teria: (a) the beha\dbr itself must* be .iJentified, (b) the Inportant 
conditions vmddr \viiich the behavior is to occur must be defined, and 
(c) the dritcrion^^of acceptable performance must be specified. ' 

•Wlnen these criteria are met, the result looks something like the 
follov7ing: V 



stiKlent must be able to reply in granmtically 
1 u^s uoct French to 957q of the French questions that 
I e put to him during an examination (2.50). 



Or: 

• '^e student mast be able to sptell correctly at least , 
8(37o of "the \tfords called out to him during arl exami- 
nation . (2 . 50) . / , \ 

advantages ^ stating educ^itional outcomes in bdiavioral terms - 
are increasingly becoming recognized, Advantagesi include: givinjg* wan- 
ing to broad statenmts of edu^zational goals, giving directipfn to the 

'design of instnlctional strategies , and making obvious the tnethods used- 

... • . ^ 

in e\Biltiation. These » proponents argue, are critical elements In the 

-search-for-a-^m^re effective and- efficient" system of p^ 

But^ritics of ^behavioral objectives point oVit several poto^ntial 
dangers. One danger^ revolves around the issue of responsibility. Does .* 
the teachc5? wcite his ov?n ojpjectives? Or does he use objectives wliich 

J:ia?u:e_bfifiii Reestabli shed tJ^^expei^ts? — pie-er?:tics~argue"tlTarThe' teacher. 



seldom has/lsarpei to do tiie fomi-^r, ar;d that he jeopardizes the imque 



asp'farations of \v ; class^by opting for thp latter.. 

2) (^rrpetenay-based teacher , education should provide for differences 
^among leximers in temis of their accuniu].ated exp(^ience, extent of acliiyeve 
ment, ,and rate and style" of learning. In other words, conpetency -based 



teacher educatidn is based or\ the principle of individualizad ins true-* 
tion and learning. , ^ ^ ' 

3) Conpetency-based teacher education should provide opportunk:ics 
for the learner to pursi.te his personal goals. The int*-at of this assunp- 
tion goes beyond the elerrents of Undividualizatiot} de^c^i.bed above, lhat 
is, it means imre thanj>ro'^iding the*^eamer vdth opportunities to mal^e 
choices among alternate learning activities. In essence, the assuiption 
meatfe that the learner is also given opportunities to'malce choices among 
Ararious objectives and, in some instance?,, to develop his ctvti. 

In a conpetency-based teacher* education program, there ard^ertain 
objectives \oliich are reqi.u.red for everyone. 7or ^anple, ef^ich learner 
mustLbe able, to do X, Y, and Z. But tliere atU^ other objectives, all of 
, x^cfi ar I 'Considered inportant, but none of which is considered to be 
as vital as X, Y, or Z', or more v^aluable. to all learners than another . 
Prom this latter group of objectives,* then^ each learner has tlie free-^ 
dom and the- responsibility to negotiate a program 'of studies-. 

Or, si^pose, tliat the learner is interested in a particular area of 
study for whicli the sphool has no objectives. In such a case, the learn- 
er is encouraged to become involved, along mfe- the professional sigjf , 

- ' ,?( • • 
in designing lean-ting'' rx)diiles in that area. Certainly, the eictent of • 

• ,«>*^' ♦ 

tl^e learner's involvement will be determined by his age and talents'. ' 



In addition to the assunptions cited above, two others need to 
be mentioned, if only in passing. One is tliat competency-based teacher 
education shoul d be so organised and vfvmap^ed that all persons concerned 
with or affected by tlie education of learners' store the responsibilit y 
for it . A >cey concept in comjL:>etcncy'-based te^jcher education, then is 
involvement; the involvaiient of parents, of conxrajnity groups and insti- 



tiationa, 'and, of course, ef teachefs aod learners in the design and * 
iuplenientatioi of progra^^ Another key concept is accountability . 
For ^<lmx\ dne is responsible ^r the desijgn and implementation of in- 
structional progranis, to Some extent one must also be accountable for 
their consequences. - . 

The otiher assumption is tha,t conpetency-based . teacher education 
should be so organized and managed that it provides for its 'own con- 
ttnuous evaluation and rexdsion . This is . a critical ^ area For there 
is always danger the efficiency of any instructional program vill 
beconie equated mth its effectivert^ga and relevarxce. In other \'7Qrds,' 
an instructiondl. program nay appear to be functiaiing with no apparent 

* f lav;s , Ht^jDe maintaining itself with little difficulty, but upon closer 
e^canination, the program may not bfe acliieving its stated" objectives, or 
die objectives tJiemselvgs may be irrelevant • In cortpetency-based teacher 
education, then, questions of efficiency, of effectiveness, and of rele- 
vance are separate questions, and (jareful attention is given to ^asking 
and ans^v^ering diem, ^ " * . % 

..... v^^. ■■- -- .. - - * ^ ^ ^ 

- T[here are certain basic conpetrencies that all' teachers should be 

* able to demonstratie to*effectively teach-in a society conposed of dis- 
parate cultures . These corrpetencies are identified as f olla^s : 



TABL& I 




~ COI-U'ETENCIES TO BE DIM)NS1Tv\TEn BY Alif,- ' 
TMauaiS IN A CULimUiY DIVERSE SOCIETY 



ObMPEim'Y CLUS'IER 1. UNDER$TANDn jG HllMAN ^RCTTIH AKD DIMLOP M! 

Rficogalaing that each individual is wortJivfeile and 
unique , ^ 

Uider standing tliat each individual ^reacts as a vAiole 
Understanding that each indi\lidual ' s behavior is causeji 

t 

Recognizing that each irdividiial wants to do something 
and attcd-n success in doihg it r" 

Recognizing that each indi^clual Jifes dignity and in- 
tegrity : - 

... ^ 

Recognizing the irrportance . of the individual and his 
indiva.dMality ^ . • " . 

Understanding the iTTpli<::ations of selected concepts 
and principles of liuman groiirtih and developnient 

Recognizing the role thdt environment plays in learning 

Understanding Bxxd arialyzing the development of social 
relationships 

Evaluatingv^the factors \vMch affect development and 
TTBasuraTient of intell.ig'ence 



COMPFrni^CY a-lI8Tni II. FLAKf^WG AND PREPARIbX; FOR INSTRUCTION 



Stating desired learning outcoiDes in behavior* terms ^ 

Org^iizixig classroon for instru^ional quality and 
classroom control ) 

Specif yiDg indicators .of outcon^. acluevement • ^ 

Recoj^jiizing tha uadc range of Interests and aChi^*ve~^ 
m?j:it levels amDng iiidiviclual learners 



PL-^uin'-Lng instruct. ional activities that relate to 
desired leatmng^utcoirjes 



Recoj^zirig the difference betv^yeen the value 
systc'ms of different racial and class siib-cul.tures 
in the classroom ^ % 

Identif>rLng and articulating' tl"ie use of instructional 

materials and. procedures ^* - - 

»• ^ 

l^derstanding learners' (environmental baclcgromd and 
language patterns . ' 

Planning assessment activities that relate to desired 
leamit\g .outcomes ~ 

Planning instructional nntcarials and procedures ' . 
appropriate to the individual needs' of all learners 
in a given classroom 

Planning techniques to foster self -evaluating, self- 
directivegiess , self-diagnosii'^g,- self -prescribing, 
self -motivating to foster independent learning 

Generating learner's desire to engage, in critical and 
- analytical thinldng, rational decision making, and 
linking Icnocdedge td action , 

Stimulating inquiry, creativity, sensitivity and con- 
ceptualization 
s 

Promoting instructional ideas* that vail change the 
learner's role from reactive to participative 

Indicating how data on pupil achievement is to be 
displayed andKised^in adj voting instt;\4Ction 



COMPCTEMCY CLUSTER JII. FERPOIjmx; INSTPJJCnOMA.L FUNCTIONS 

. DeiTonstrating a^Jeciuate and appropriate .jkill in 
^ 6raL..and A7rittelxax3IITiwiGatiorv 



\ 

Convejd-Tig the leaining outcorr^es desired frcta 
instruction ' > ^ 

t 

i , 

Generating constructive pupil- teacher interaction 

Adapting instruction to context, content, individual 
learning;; styles or nodes and rate of grwth 

'Managing instn\ctlcnal transitions and terminations 

Managy)^;; the effective use of instructional net:erials, 
procedv-tres ai^d activities 



\ 



' . Facilitatiiig sjkill in interpersonal cammication 

• Managing unexpected activities and events 

. ^^anag^ng stroiig feelings and disrvptive events 

. JFosterii'ig collaborative decision-nuking betx^/een 
leanicr and te^idier. 

*. Providing for variety in instructional activities 
and cop/iitive levels e>:ercised 

• Reassuring, supporting, reinforcing and analyzing 
learn w: r espouses 

. Utili.ziiig feelings and emtd.onal cliimtes in tlie 
\ iiiRtructional process 

# 

m^a^ETOv^CY CIXlSTEPv IV. rHlF0RMr.r?3 Fi:b]CT T:j.OMS 

. Assessing learning befbre iiistruction 

. Assessing learairig during instruction 

. Assessing learning after, instruction 

, Planiiing instruction on fliie basi-s of learning 
. outcorne data . ' 

. Assessing thc^ indi\rLdual needs of learners 

. Assessd-ng thc4 needs of the coimrunity 

. Displaying pre- and post- lesson achievement 

a. For l<na'7ledge/ skill outcorres 

b. For process/attitudinal outconx:iS 

. ' Displaying learning gains that can be attributed 
to instruction f 

a. For laiowl edge/ skill outcoiros 

b. For process/attitudinal outcorr'fis' 

. Relating sensitively and effcctivi-ily to learners 
. Relating sansitlvcly and effectively to supervi.sors 
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Relating sensitively and effectively to colleagues 
Relating sensitively and effectively to patents 



(mPETENXHY aX3STER VII, CARRYIIT. OUT ADDITIONAL PROFESSIONAL 

■ lyiSPONSIBILITlfS '■ ' 



I 



Managing nqn- instructional actr/ities 

Meeting work schedule' demands . 

— ^ 

Maintaining the learning enviranment ' . . 

^ • Meeting general professiaial responsibilities . - 
Some of the nost promisii-ig practices incorporated into achieving 
tho above stated corrpetencies are ideas vjhich some teacher educators, 
have supported over the years in different forms and under cJ^fierent 
labels . Educational headers and' proponents of raOdticulturral conpetencyT 
based teacher education vail be working to demcxistrate that some of 
these ideas alsoliave their roots in a demodratic value system, an appro- 
priate base for the preparation of teachers for schools in American 
society. This latter fact makes these ideas all the more in^rtant in 
multicultural educational programs. " • . 

Tliere mil be anticipated problems \sdth this approach. The need 
for further research is urgex\t, but better preparation of ^teachers to 
meet the challenge cai^not \Nrait as. cultural pluraiisnt cc^tinues to be 



~x^X)red~H5i"W llrpoTT^^ on creating a "No One 

Ibdel Ainarican."* The vTriter sees the change role of the teacher and 

— — — ' — , 

.learner as the nriirary problem in iirplementing multicultural competency- 
based te^^chor education < To effectively deal iN/ith this problem, the 
vnriter suggests tlvnt we have to build a support system for individuali- 
zing ina|tT.iction vrf-tliin the five-stage frnri'iavork , presented as follws: 



.1) To provide a systemtic prescribed individualized pi?ogram 
for each student in a given class based tipon tlie learner's 
needs, strengths, wealcnesses, interests, anjd ability as, 
determined by°i^levant and ^ippropriate evaluati.ve instru- 
ments. ^ 

2) Ti) provide for a unique instructional mode for each student 
. in a given class vrtuch vnLll facilitate an individualized 
learning plan for each learner. Each plan xd. 11 provide for 
the follamig procedure on an individual basis : 

I 
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TABLE II 



a) Diagnosi s: 

b) description : 

c) Contract : 



d) "Preatment: 



e) AssessTDent : 



Finding out wliat is wrong. 

Deciding v;hat to do about it. 

Comnitment of learner to perform 
the prescribed treatiiBnt . 
Partners :. Student-Teacher 

Acttial infutructional strategies 
that are relevant to the learning 
modes of eadV learner, Ihe teacliing 
part of teaching. 

u Did the treatment work? 



This ptocess udll also have as itfe ke y 'enphas^s the changi^V n1r>^ nf 



^ the learner and teacher as suggested "on the next page: 
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" ' . a) Ihe "Learner's Role Clianges • » 

♦ 

. Assignment doing Pli^nnlng . 

^ - ; Optional Exercising ' 

\ ' " r . Creating ' 

. * 'I . Viewing and LLstenihg 

^. .Memorizing ; ... T . ftroblem Solving i 

. Hypothesizing 

*• • , ^ Analyzing 

\ ' ^ ^ " H V Synthesizing 

. ^ CjSicluding 

' ' ••. . ■ 

. Note Taking . / A . . . . . ..... . . . Qrganiaing Ideas^ * 

. Recitihg Discussing 

• ' ;^ . Conceptualizing- , 

^ . ' J • inquir ing 

* ■ . ^.^^^ \ " 3. Listening ^ 

, ^ * . Evaluating . 

' ' . Debating 

. " ' TftBIE IV X - 

- , . .-tT 

c \ * . 

b) The Teacher's Role Change^ 

FROM :' ^ ^ ■ TO: " . 

• ' Presenting broad corrpetencies • . . . .Special cotnpetaicies represent- 

* ing cross-cultural and minority 

; . . teacMng/ learning situations. 

•Sensitivi.ty to and knowrledge of 
iranority students and their 
\ . culture must be translated into 

^ . ' ' effective teaching slcLlls V7hlch 

* ' enable tiie student to learn. 



Coercing . . . . ' MDtivatins 

Lecturing ; . Discussing • 

Question Asking Sttawlating Inquiry 

Talking at Students .... .... . . Talking vith Students 

Testing and Grading Fostering self-evaliaation 

Lesson Planning WW.ting behavioral objectives 

. Establishing COT|)etencies 

~ - ' » " . Diagnosing 

* • : Pi^escribing 



The vnrLter sees as one of the niajbr issues with multicialtural 
conpetency-based teacher education progranis is the issue of how to 
identify specified conpetencies needed to facilitate substantive 
pluralistic learning. Another issue is focused on^how t^diing 
corrpetency -iC to be defined. Tlie range of positions taken on the 
issues cart be. framed by a series of questions. * Is denmstrated 
mastery of knowledge about teaching to be considered teaching conv-.f ' 
petency? Is skill in performing the behaviors, or tasks d^f teachers 
the meaning to be g^en teaching ccnpetency? Or is teaching coat^ 
potency a term to be applied only to the demonstfrated ability to 
bring about the outcomes desired of a teacher in certificated teach- 
ing positions. Thfese r^resent irarkedLy -different views of the 
writer sees multicultural corrpetency-based teacher education is all 
about, and set markedly differc^nt requirements for program structure 
and operation. • . 



' . . COMPIJrENCIER IsTiM-D FOR WFECHWiy. TEACHING 

. IDEOTIFIED CULTURAU,Y DIFFERENT YOimi ' 

The writer endoi*ses the concept that teachers need identified ^ 
conpet'encies for effectively teaching specified *^ltiirally different 
youth. In this paper, the writer is focusing attention onjthe needs 
of black youths as an ethnic group ijnasmuchas the majority of his 
twenty- two* years of educational experience has been with this seg- 
ment of the sdTiool f>opulation. - i 

Since schodl districts throughout the nations are requiirecf by 
law to eradicate all vestiges of a dual education for blade and white 
youth, many teachers find theniselves teaching students \Aio differ from 
theifi racially, culturally, socially ar^ economically. This is a re- 
latively n^7 experience for these educational practitioners and research 
points out that many lade adequate sldlls to deal effectively with the 
-diallenge of providing quiality instruction for youtli from such.di\'erse 
cultures, , ^ v ^ 

Contrary to the thinking of ireny educational practitioners , the 

'physical reassignment of students and faculty to eliminate racial i4en- 

'tifiability of* schools \r.Mch, in turn, increases cu].tural diversity, is 

but a first step- in the process of adiieving quality multicultural edu- 

• 

cation for all youth. .Tl-^e \NTiter sees as an essential and continuing, 
eler.ent in this process the training of prospective teachers and otlisr 
educational practitioners to cope effectively with probleiis resulting 
from the bringing together -these disparate cultures with their differing 
vali.u3S, mDres and customs into ^lose and prolonged contact. Thus, in 
dealing mth these problems, there needs to be an educatiortal process 
that provides an element of "quality dbntrol," a way of monitoring 



the skill levels .and progress af studeftts vMch is found in the concept 
of cornpet^cy-based teacher educaticn, 

Ihe writer sees the following identified conpetencies needed for 
effectively teaching specified culturally different youth: 



TABLE VI 



(Xt^IPEIENCIES TO '"be D^fiONSTRATED BY TEACHERS WO 
TEACH IDEMnriED CULTURALLY DIBPERENr YOUTII (BLAQC) 



OOMPETTENCIES: 



Danonstrating effective techniques and methods to build 
and enliance the self -concept of learners 

Conceptualizing the dimensions ia v^ich the legmer may 
be expected to grow and learti under adv/^erse home and ^ 
camTn\ty environmental conditions 

Recognizing ,the inportance of overcoming culti^^al and^^ 
racial stereotypes ^ ^ 

Understanding the interdependence needed among the 
yaripus cultures for the enrichment of leamiiig how 
to live, grow and learn in a pluralistic society 

Uiderstemding the history of minority grotps in the 
Uhited States and, in particular, of the Civil Rights 
Mox'^en^at- . . ' ' o . . 

Etencnstrating l<riowleclge about tiie psycholo^ and im- 
pact of prejudice • J 

Planning viable and relevant means for cGsifoating pre- 
judice and negative reactions as refl.ected in parent \ 
and student behavior 

liiderstandin^tln^t all people are human— with individual, 
. feelings , aspiirafions. and attitudes no matter what cultural 
orientation they represent * • 

Recognizing tlie importance of being prepared to encounter, 
prejudice and hostility as reflected in parental and cotth 
. miiqity reactions 



Asstjming responsiblity for examining cfm nDtives-- and 
vAiere they ax-e , . , 

Supporting self-initiated moves of all people and not 
condentLrig or prejudging their motives 

Assisting all youiig people to understand and confront 
feelings of different etlujic groiqjs 

Staying wi til and \^rldng» through difficult confrontations 

Showing interest in understanding the point of view of 
all cultural representi-iLioa ' ♦ 

Demonstrating directness and oi^eness in expressing feeling: 

Identifying and exploring solutions to problems enrising 
in cultural diversity 

Recognizing and creating positive vays to cope \7Lth racial 
attitudes of young people as shown in their behavior 

Creating a climate of mutual trtfet and constructive inter- 
personal and intergroi^) relationship.s , 

Building intercultural cohesiveness and dispelling myths 
a1x)ut the intellectual iitferiority or superiority of 
ethnic groups 

Demonstrating research skills relating to cultural 
pluralism ^ ^ • 

Recognizing the inportance of stressing the insig^its of 
sociology, psychology, ctiltural ahthropology and'tother 
relevant fields in facilitating learning outcomes in a 
pluralistic ^Getting . . 

-Demonstrating methods and techniques to offer young people 
options xvhich allav for^ alternative styles of learning' - 

Recognizing t\ikt \d.thin the realm of potential of every 
hiirran b^ing thqre is a level of a^vrareness and achievemait . 
which c^ niakc life reivm-ding, and that most young people 
vant desperately to find that level 

Assmiing the responsiblity of helping to devise progr^ns 
vMch reach ouc to the student ^nd engage him in a prroess 
\>Mch is bojth interesting and fair and will, thus, -le^d 
to a level of awareness and achievement vhich gives him a 
positive perception of KiJiBelf and his relationship to 
others- 



. Developing viable strategics to confront young people 
witli iix)ral,^tl\lcal and spiritual conflicts of their 
:.cu].ture and notivate - thera to devise a system of values 
vdiich is bc>th' personal and internalized 

. Dcmrmstratijig that the color of an individual is not 
nearly as important as his conpetence 

. Developing objective and activities to enhance the self- 
confidence young black learners usa in guarding against 
the trappings of condescension 

. Planning to include learners in full participation in the 
decision-making- process relative to instxuctional activi- 
r ties 

. ^ Selectijig material^ that VTill not derrogate or ignore th6 
identified cult"urally different group ^ 

•/ Building and protnoting viable channels for meaningful 
cocnmmcation airang students, colleagues, and parents 
to lessen language barriers 

. Recognising the value of variovis evaluative Instruments 
and their uses \dLth multicultural education 



Problems related to the full actualization of the above identi- 
fied corrpetencies hinge on ha>7 th^ teacher conditions her beliefs 
about the world in v/titdti the learners liv6. The learner's actions 
seem intelligent to him and to those that will teach Mjn only if 
they see tlie world through his (learner) eyes. But the learner's 
vie\\^ of reality are largely personal, being, influenced by his 
•individual needs, values, culture, self -concept, physiological 
structure, beliefs about, other people and opportunity. 

An individual behaves^ in a manner designed to maintain or to . 
enhance self-b^ganization. People are capable of self-initiated.be- 
havior jij|ich 4:alces them toward self-realization. Ihe most important 
factors in deterndining our perce^i.ons are^ the beliefs ve hold about 



oui-selves and otlier peopW \vhich Are learned in interaction \d.th 
tliem. 

\<llnen people perceive themselves as greatly different than others, 
.in terms of adequacy, they are inclined: 1) to be self -rejecting if 
they regard others as having greater/i^r^, or 2) to reject others if 
they regard themselves as having greater worth. Vfe are in the best 
position to perceive ourselves and othiars accurately v;4ien we believe, 
that both we aiid our peers have worth. ^ 

From this type of perceptual theory, in preparing^ teachers to 
demonstrate corrpetencies needed for effectively teaching identified 
culturally different- youth, the writer believes these lirplications 
for education can be derived: 

1. -To teach a person one must understand him by ttying to 
see him and his wrld as he sees them. • • 

2. The differences between the value system .of (middle 
and lower) different racialT and class sub-cultures 
in the coininjnity and the iiiplication for the class- 
room situation. 

3'. The characteristics of an iiTipoverished conxiMnity and 
tlie nature, causes and effects of cultural depri- 
vation. 

4. The relationshi.p of student potentials to attained 
levels of achi.GWient, mth emphasis of. the effects 
that educational, social and economic 4ievels have 
on this acliieveiBsnt. 

5. The professional .skill needed in analyzifcf^ instructional 
deficiencies experiejiced by disadvantagec\thildren. 

6. The contirolling personal and enviroratiental^ factors 
involved in the teaclilng-* learning process. 



7. Hie ways and TDcans of organizing the classroom for* 
instructional quality. 

8. Tlie pi-oblems of school a(^inlstration unique to die 
def^ftrcgated school situation, including the prepara- 
tipn of school desegregauLon plans. 



The* writer sees cor%^etency-basod teacher education as a po- 
tential strategy for preparing personnel to effectively work with 
youths frofi diverse cultural baclcgrounds . The initial focus of 
conptency-based teacher education i.s upon diQ curriculum and the 
specified skills the leani^r is to attain. Some schools of 
tliought suggest that edudational practitioners should "first look 
at the diild-*^ he \fLll 'tell' them his needs." The writer views 
this as jdi basic "cop-out" in designing multicultural education 
programs. If we have no goals and objectives, \ce cannot be held 
accomtable which is an esa.ential eleiTteht in providing qiiality 
learning experiences for all youth in bur pluralistic society. 
VJhatHTf the learner never shov;s interest in his fellow classmates? 
And vAiat if the^deci^ss' he does not want to interact with his 
peers from otlier cultures in a meaningful •group activity? 

' Logically, it appears' understandable that we must first 
create and design the curriculum and then look at the learner, in 
relation to that cttrriculim. To insure- diat desired behaviors are 
specified for le-amers, there is an inperative need to develop be- 
havioral objectives as a first step in constructing a solid multi- 
culturaVcorrpetency-based teacher education ^ogram. Behavioral 
objectives are referred to by a variety of terms such as "instruc- 
tional objectives," "performance objective;^," "terminal objectives, 
etc-. Regardless of tlie tenn used, a* behavioral objective is a pre- 
else statement of the behavior the successful learner mil exliibit 
after caipleting the learning activity. Hie VTritor defines a good 



behavioral objective as aie that contains four essential elements. 
It states (1) VHO, (2) GIVEM VU'lAT, (3) DOFS WHAT*, (4) Ha^ WELL. It 
does not describe the learning activity in vMch the student will 
engage.^ Rather, -it describes \^-iat the learner will be able to do 
after instruction, and how well he will be able to do it. 

To help understand tlie moveimnt tov/ard conpetency-based teacher 
education and its applicability to inulticultural education, the 
writer brealcs the gravth of education into three phases:. (1) l^adi- 
tional Phase— tnarlced by a great preoccupation with the "inner" 
characteristics and capacities of the learner (aptitude or ability) , 
(2) Experimental Phase— focus shifted from learner, per se, to the 
teaching process , and (3) Conpetency-Based Education— an educationar 
process that provides an element of "guality control;" a way of ironi- 
toring the skill levels and progress of learners vMch is vital in a 
culturally disparate classroofh. This process provides a ^^ay of 
systeinatically preventing failure and inspires consistent, efficient 
teaching . The writer sees competeiicy-based teaser education as a 
procedure tliat has changed education from an "art" into a "science." 

Assessment, pre, forrnative and sunrinative, is basic to meaningful 
and relevant ^malticultural education as well as to competency-based - 
education. Ihis, coiibined with rvore equal achievement standards, 
px"ovides an educational process that is rixyro lilcely to meet the needs 
of all youtli in our pluccillstic society. * 

It is iirportant to point out that competency-based teacher edu- 
cation syGtcsns vary dcpeiiding upc^n program size, subjcigt iratter, etc. 
However, these systenis follow the same general design. Each basic 
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step helps to ans-wer a basic educational question. 

line first step is to forradate and sequence objectives. This 
step aivMQVs the basic question, "I'Siat \^11 the. learner do?" 

Ihc second step is that of pre-assessment . Tliere is need to 
find out which of the objectives the learner lias and has not learned. 
This helps educational practitioners aiisv^er the question, "What does 
the learner laicn-;?" 

After pre-asscssiTient, instructional planning and inntruction, 
per se, occur. The question, *\>Jhat activities will the learner p6r- 



foi?cn?" is answered here. ' ^ 



Finally, the question, 'Wiat has been learned?" most be ans^^ered, 
i^This is the post-assessment pliase. Based on the infonration gained 
here, basic decisions are rnade regarding the next steps in the learners 
course of learning. These aa:e the basic steps in setting up ircdels in 
conpetency-based education. y ^ ' 

The position tal^en in ^Ms paper is that the objective of teacher 
educati-on programs should be to assist prospective teachers in develop- 
ing the'cojtpetencies that they require to intervene successfully in the 
intellectual, eirotl^ial, cultural, and physical developnent of youths 
from diverse cultural backgrounds . This position lias a ntinber of im- 
plications bptl:! for teacher ^education programs and for the school 
curriculum at all educational levels. 
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R^STC IlECaiMlM)ATIONS AND CONpLUSTON!^' 

If teacher edacaLion institutions are to neet the objectiy«^ 
stated above, they nmt: 

1. Ltevelop teacher training progranis thiit attend to 
tl\e defined skills, attiti^des, and expriaices 
rtfquircd of individual living and learning in 

• a pluralfstic society, 

2. student teachers to behave as they mil 
Uixpect their g tridents to behave, thougli at a 

level of [:p.-eater sophistication. 

3. Replace Gul.)crdinate content objectives \dLth 
belia\doral objectives. 

4. Accoimodate the individual differences of po- 
, tejitial tr,^.chers in the sanie way the graduate 

teacher vrill be expected, to acconodate the 
iiicLlvidual differati.ces of children. 

5. Reqaire teachers to derronstrate a Tninirrum, level 
of competence in a y^^ige of critical functions ^ ' 



in order to obtain professional certification. 




6. MDve rapidly to employ in the full tmge of y 
positions, faailty and administrators from all 
ethnic^ groups in our plviralistic society. 

7. In^len^nt special training <?oniiX)ncnus that 
provide for canpetencies needed in cross- 
Cultural find minority teaching/ learning 
situcitiohi'. . Sensitivity to and kiot^/ledge 
of nunority stvidents and their cul.ture must 

'be translated liiroup.b train jjig into effec- 
tlw teaching slcllls which facilitate learning 
in muLticLiltttral education pxx>p^ran'^. 

8. Design and iinplement vehicles to open up effec- 
tive md honest comiuiiration amonj.; all those 
VTitMn the school co:imi|iity, thuri, increasing 
niutual trust « 

9. Unite public school, and university personnel in 
a collaboi.-^tiye effort to pi'cpc'tre teachers. The 
goal should be to better integrate pi^actice and 
thoor)^ in the traininj.^, of teachers. 
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10. Assist school districts in systeinatic staff developnisnt 
prograiTis to establish learning- teaching effectiveness* 
centers to provide for the renewal and ui^-j;i*ndinp; of 
professional cocipetaicics in the coi^^nitivcf tbnviin and 
to cotrbine personal creativity with the ability to be . 
a resource to the learning process for all youth in a 
pluralistic society. 

Similarly, if teacher education programs are td have any rele- 
vance to \A?hat actually occurs In the schools, the schools themsel^jes 
xmst: ' • 

1. Provide programs based on a. continumfi of slcLlls anA 
concepts inherent in specific learning thernes rather 
than ii'i isolated subject natter. 

2. Adopt a philosophy of contj4:iiK)us progress. 

3. ^Provide opportunities vjitliia the school- for the child 

to app].y rational thinlcing to i^eal-life problems of 
living in a culturally diverse society. 

4.. Activcily i^nplenvent new resources and techniques designed 
to relieve th'e teacher of non- teaching functions. 

5. Select instructional resources that will adequately 
reflect iTflalticiiltural -education. 

V 

Multicultural education/conipetmcy-bascd teacher e^Mcation has inany 
^positive elen):i-nts and,fev7 sliortcomings prox^erly designed and effec- 
tively irrpleimntec^. It; ceirtainly enables the teacher to continuously 
increase hj.s caq:^tencied to cope \Ndth areas of reality in such a way 
tliat he or she sees ne\>7 options witliin h^j^hxdronrnent . Such a teacher 
cai^ build educational sett:ings in \\hxch innovation rather than imtation 
is the nonn, in which tlie ]. coming process for youth in our plura- 
listic society becanes self -motivating and is fvm. 
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(XMPEni!WCY-BASED TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM 
GLOSSORY OF TmS 



ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL 



ANECaDQfEAI. RECORDS 



ASSESSMENT aVEA 



ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT 



BOUNDARIES 



CCMPETENCY 



COgTEMJING ASSESSMENT 



CORRECTIVE FEEDBACK 



DIAGNOSTIQ^ . ^ ^ IN^TOUMPTrS 



FLOW CHART 



FEEDBACK 



How well a person is doiiig in relation 
tx> a specific instructional objective or ' 
group of objectives. 

A written record of conversations beto^een 
students/students, student/parent, teacher/ 
student, teacher /pzirent. 

Information that tells hov; well a pupil is 
doing* or what difficulty the pvipir nay be 
having in relation to a specified objective. 

A test, or questionnaire designed to-provide 

information to the teacher about any facet 

of a child's behavior. ^ \ 

Boundaries between acceptable and unacceptable 
behavior— the rules of the 'classroom. ^ • 

A statement of the Knowledges , Skills or 
Behaviors expected of the teacher . Eadi * 



statemeht \A11 be accoSpanied by at least 
1 Assessment . ^ ^ 

The vise of evaluation "as an ongoijig process 
utilized to' continually refine and imprave 
instruction. >• . : 

Information given* a pi^)il about performance 
or behavior in relation, to an obj active or ^ 
a classroom rule. 

Tests (fonnal dr informal) designed to indicate 
why a persop is having difficulty leamixjg a 
given skill, knowledge, or concept. 

A metliod of diagrammliig a procedure or process,: 
step-by-step. ^ 

Information provided to the learner about ho^ 
he is pirogressing in relation to a specif ic 
objective. ^ ^ * • 



j^OUPING AND GR0UPIN3 S'IRATE'jGY 

INDEPENDElTr LEVF. . 

INSTRUCnONAL LTMiL 
INSIUUCnONAL MATERIALS 

INSTRUCTIONAI-i OPJECTIVE 

IKSliucnONAL PROGRAM 
Di TEREST INVENTORY 

LEARNIbXS ACTIVITIES 
lEAItt^lmLITY' (IJEA^^ STgLE) 

KON-\TOAL RESPOI-ISES 

PEER RELATIONSHIPS 
PEER STATUS 



Refers to the vjay in vMch a tieacher. ^ . 
organizes groi4)s of children for instruction- 
includes entire-class groining, smallrgrqup, 
pairing, individmlization or combination 
of these categprie;s. ^ - 

Ihe degree ^to vMcJi a pupil can \x)rk on an 
independent basis, xd.thout help and vdthout 
undue frustration. . 

That level at vMch^ a child understands at , 
least 807o of the wrds or ideas . • 

o 

Books, filnis, object and such, used to help 
a learner achieve a specified instructional ' 
objective. 

A teacher's objective for the 4eamer— VJhat 
the teacher wants the pipil to know or be 
able to do as a result of instruction. 

JLpng-ran^e plaijs and objectives for children. 

A dieck-list or open-ended questionnaire used 
to determine the range and depth of student 
interests. 

What the teacher plans for the learner to'^do 
In relation to a given instructional objective. 

- - '^ 'Cj ■ " ' ■ ' ' ' " 

The way or the circumstances in vMch the 
4)iq)il seems to learn best— for exanple, a 
ptq)il may respqpd best in a structured sett- 
ing as opposed to a more open environment— . 
or he may learn best from visuals, as opposed 
to aduio materials. - ^ 

All the ways we corrmunicate with people other 
than throu^ the spoken word-- \^ting, facial 
e3?)ressiorfs , gestures, aU kinds of "bo^ talk." 

Social relationship \d.th other diildren in the ' 
class. ' . 

A pupil's stanApft^ relation* to all pupils 
in the clsi^f^ns^m^ in terms of a designated 
kind of behavior, i.e. social, leadership, ^ \ 
athletic, jsizev weight, etc. ^ 



PERFORMANCE REOJRDS 

PSYQIOLINGUISTICS ' 
- BEADING .INSTRUCTION PERIOD ■ 

REOORD-KEEPINS PPJXEDURISS 
SIMULATED 

SOCIOGRAM 

STATUS ASSESaCNT " ' 

mCHINg TEQmQUES 

c 

mCHIN3 STRATBSIES 



Data on ho^ a pipll Is doing in relation to 
a set of objectives— might include information 
showing growth over time. 

The stjicfy of the^ Interrelation of language 
and the behavioral, pattern of its users • 

* ■ 

That amount of time established by the teacher 
for reading instruction-— imy be at the same . 
time each day, for the amount of time, or ^ 

* vari.ed. ^ . . 

* • • 

Means and methods of collecting, cataloging, 
storing ^and making available student data. 

A hypotihetical situation but representative, 
of a real classroom situation— sxach as a 
role-play, game, case study, and such. 

An interview or chedc- sheet in \Mch the .pupil 
indicates tliose peers he would most Hke to 
work with, sit next to, etc. , and those peers ' 
that fi^ would least like 'to work with, sit - 
' next to, etc. 

The process of determinirig where a pi5}il sfends - 
in the social environment of the classroom in 
. tjie eyes of other pupils, in his oitJd ^es, in 
the eyes of the teacher. 

Lilce "teaching s^^ the methods a 

teacher uses; as opposed^to the materials UsedT^ 
i.e. , lecture, individualization, small group - 
instruction, etc, — - 

Generally refers to the methods used by a 
teacher— as opposed to the materials or 
resources used-- includes such techniques as 
lectures , Socratic , dialogue , indivldualizationv ^ 
drill, etc. 



